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fl guide to living ojf/ natures bounty 
in urban, rural and wilderness areas 
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primitive (prim'e-tlv)- 1a. Of or pertaining to an earli- 
est or original stage or state, b. Archetypal. 2. Char-, 
acjerlzed by simplicity or crudity; unsophisticated: 
primitive weapons 3. Of or pertaining to early stages 
Wit evolution of human culture: primitive societies. 
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THE WILD FEAST 

Wild foods were the basis of Ihe humyn dlef for nearly a million years, depending on how ya 
define "human". Today only a small percentage of the world's population survives entirely off c 
wild foods, with a larger percentage combining fhem with domestic crops. Studies by 
anthropologists on primitive dlels have confirmed what may seem Instlnctually true to many of 
us: that the leanness and purity of wild meat sources, and the superior nutrient content of wild 
plants helped the humyn species maintain excellent health and longevity for 99% of humyn 
evolution. It Is only In the last 10.000 years that domesticated animals and plants have (for 
reasons unknown) entered the picture of humyn cultures. In our minds, this Is not an absolute 
statement against domesticated plants and animals, but It IS a clue as to the secrets of humyn 
heallh In prehistory. for example, primitive diets that have been studied In contemporary limes 
have proved higher In calcium than our modem diets, without the use of any dairy products 
whatsoever. The abundance of leafy greens In primitive diets supply more than enough calclur 
and countless other minerals and vitamins, and because of the lack of refining processes and 
\ "anil-nutrients" like sugar, caffeine, and carbonatlon, those vitamins are actually absorbed Into 
the body, unlike In the modem western diet. Similarly, native cultures of the far north, where 
V animal proteins make up the majority of the diet, have shown no Incidence of Ihe clogged 
, arteries and heart diseases so commonly associated with animal fats In the modem world. 

Much has been theorized about the social problems that have arisen due to the abundana 
of food stores used by early agrarian cultures. The excess fat stored by early agrarian females 
eating grain-based diets In sedentary communities Is seen ai a primary cause of overpopulatloi 
due to hyper-fertlllty. The active lifestyle of hunter-gatheren Is commonly seen as the key to 
physical fitness. Still, cultivated foods can have a healthful place In humyn diets, and hopefully 
learning from the mistakes of past humyn societies will help us find our way Into an egalitarian 
future. 

SCA VENGER/FORA GER 

This pamphlet was not created with the Intention of encouraging hunting, or giving up food 
cultivation altogether. Rather than returning to a purely "hunter-gatherer" lifestyle, we advocat 
a form of subsistence that combines urban and rural horflculture/permaculture, with what we 
call a "scavenger-forager" lifestyle. Although some dierhards may want to leave civilization 
behind, set out for the wilderness and practice primitive hunting and gathering techniques 
(which we have much Interest In practicing In the case of survival), we are more interested In 
bringing wild food gathering and roadkill scavenging Into our present day lifestyle. Our future 
vision Is one of a horticultural, village-scale, community located near a wild area for foraging, 
but as we are still landless, our current dietary habits combine backyard-scale gardening, 
dumpster-dlvlng, and bulk organic staples, along with foraged plant foods and scavenged 
roadkill. 

ANARCHO-PRIMITIVISM? 

The term anarcho-primitivlst describes some powerful Ideas that we Identify with strongly. II also 
carries some serious Ideological baggage that we reject and find simplistic. We distance 
ourselves from the label mostly because of this baggage, but we fail to see the point In calling 
oneself a "primlllvist" at all If you don't live primitively or are at least making steps towards 
learning primitive living. Therefore, we are simply anarchists with an Interest In exploring primitive 
skills while practicing ecological cooperative living. In order to set our Ideas apart from those 
anarchists who feel ecological living will follow naturally after the abolition of the stale and 
capitalism, we call ourselves "green anarchists". We deeply believe lhat reconnecting wilh 
wlldness and ecological fifeways (on many levels) Is essential to Ihe abolition of those oppressive 
social Institutions and civilization itself. 




SCAVENGING ROADKILL 

Roadkill hold* an Intriguing place In the collective coh$dousnes$ of the modern world. An 
unavoidable result of car culture, roadkill Is so common that most people don't notice It anymore 
at they zoom past It distracted by cell phones, radios and dogged highways. We have found that 
It's easy to become desensitized and Ignore the violent and gruesome slaughter of millions of wild 
animals every year as they try to cross the steadily Increasing number of roads en route to water 
sources, and on their migratory paths. After beginning to adually eat roadkill. we realize how 
much Is really out there that our eyes usually gloss over. It Is this profound detachment from the 
brutal reality of roadkill (or Is It subconsdous denial?) that sparked our desire to eat our first 
roadside casualty. 

There are other reasons to eat roadkill besides this somewhat esoteric Justification: 

1. It's FREE . 

2. Wild meat is satisfying, and for many of us vegans who don't get enough protein (yes. I know 
the average American gets TOO much...) It's a healthful protein fix, minus the chemicals and 
drugs In commercial meat. Blood type and ancestry can require more or less protein for 
optimal health. Also, significant research Is now showing that Vitamin B12 can only be found 
In animal organs, contrary to the previous consensus of vegan nutrition experts, (see 

.www.westonprlce.org) 

3. Energy flows through all living beings, connecting us Intimately. The food we eat Is absorbed 
Into our blood and feeds our cells. Eating a wild animal can nourish our cells In ways our 
bodies haven't known In mlllenla. . 

Eating roadkill challenges our sodety's taboos concerning what Is fit and unfit to eat. In the same 
spirit as dumpster-divlng. we salvage the waste products of our decadent culture, while the 
wealthy turn their noses up at us and purchase chemical-laden slaughterhouse produds. 
Conventional meat produds carry with them the suffering of the fadory farm, exuding stress and 
misery In every tissue and cell. This misery transfers Itself to the plate of the consumer, Infedlng 
billions worldwide with the same neurotic trauma of domestication. At least an animal killed on 
the highway lived wild and free until the point of Impact. 

IS ROADKILL VEOANl 

As for vegan ethics and roadkill. we think Its all about the motivations behind your veganlsm. 
After many years of active veganlsm. we feel that while It can Indeed be the healthiest choice for 
some, for others this may not be the case, and infact. veganlsm Is generally not practiced by 
primitive people, historically or currently. Most primitive cultures ate far more wild plant matter 
than animal, but even In the tropics, where edible plants are abundant and the warm climates are 
compatible with a mostly vegetarian diet (2/3 of the diet Is vegetable matter according to studies 
In the 60s), people regularly ate Insects and bird eggs. What we both believe strongly is that., 
primitive cultures thrived without dairy products, so In that respect, we are enthusiastically vegan. 
In fad. we're coining a new term: "Roadkill Vegan". We don't eat (or encourage eating) 
dumpstered or otherwise "free" farmed meat. For us. It's vegan plus roadkill only. We are also 
thinking a lot about gaining primitive hunting and trapping skills to use In true wilderness survival 
situations. Wouldn't you rather backpack In the wilds with a primitive bow and arrow or Just trap; 
building skills, than haul along dehydrated chill or pre-packaged tofu? 

Defining veganlsm as a pradlce rather than an Ideology makes the most sense to us. At this, 
place and time. It Is indeed the more ecological choice when choosing between that and domestic 
meat-eating, even organic and free-range. But can we say the same for the Indigenous of Siberia or 
the Ardlc? In any case, where roadkill Is concerned, there Is really no ecological argument against It 
(well, except for maybe that Is steals food from vultures and crowsl) But we leave the really 
mangled stuff for them anyway... 
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and sources narrowed. In all parts of the northern hemisphere, humyn survival Is greatlyj 
dependent on lire. We probably would never have left Africa II we did not posses Ihajj L 
knowledge ol fire. Maybe we never should have. The Implications ol this concept are Intriguing. 

In some temperate regions such as the Southeastern US. It Is possible to survive the winters with 
only well Insulated shelters and heavy clothing, but It would still be extremely hard seeing that 
most of the wild foods available during winter need to be cooked, although the evIdenfcJB Is 
great that many people ate meat raw and/or aged/fermented. In more extreme northern 
climates - where the winters are less friendly to our troplcal-origlned. hairless primate bodies, fire 
Is a definite necessity for warmth. IB 

Throughout humyn pre-history. people and fire have lived harmoniously and symbioj|eally. 
Wherever we went we brought tire. For hundreds ol thousands of years we harnessed ajrjd 
nurtured its powers and in return It fed and warmed us. Wllh the Imposltic^/developmeWol 
civilization and lis abusive nature, man has begun to use It to dominate others and forjHeer sell- 
Gratitude. Throughout the history of civilization man has abused fire. Pagans. Indigenousjbeople, 
witches, satanl5ls. women and queers were burned at the slake, whole forests and villages were 
slashed and burned, factories were built, metals were forged, weapons were created.! jtyprs 
were waged, the atom bomb was used. etc.. .Industrial civilization rapes the earth andaamns 
rivers to manipulate fire and sell It back to us In the form of nuclear and hydro-powered 
electricity, . 1 

For every action there Is a reaction. So as civilization abuses and mistreats fire, fire wlj 
civilization. Throughout modem history, cities have burned, factories have burned - Rorri 
burned. The civilized order will come to know the true purifying power of fire soon enough. Uke 
wildfires whipping through forests clearing out aH the dead wood, making room for neW growth 
to emerge. Civilization win perish In a firestorm, clearing the way for life to sprout and groW wild 
and unmolested. 

When speaking of living wild, it b Important for us to realize the need to remove thejpbstacles 
which prevent us from Dvlng free. Are can be an ally to us In this process. We can dlrec its 
cleansing powers on behalf of total liberation. Sometimes if only takes one spark to spread like 

wildfire... tin 

Obtaining fire In the wild without the use of Industrialized tools such as matches is ai lajor 
stepping stone In learning to Dve wild. Fortunately, there ore many methods of building fiction 
fires. These methods may seem overwhelmingly difficult, but with practice and patience they 
can be learned and performed with ease. We unfortunately only have limited experie'n^e wllh 
one method - the bow-drill. We only learned this skill recently so we are still getting a fSftj for It. 
After setting out to do It. It didn't take long. If you have difficulties learning these skills (riiost likely 
It's from a lack of motivation), don't get discouraged. Not all Hunter-Gatherers know how to 
make a friction fire. For example, the Pygmies In Africa carry a burning ember encaseajln a 
bundle of sticks and dried grasses with them everywhere they go. There Is no consensds| on 
whether they ever even knew how to start a friction fire. But then of course they do lly'ej n a 
tropical climate, where If they ever lose their fire their survival Is not dependent on II. || 

Here In the northern hemisphere though, you'd be better off getting off your slack dss. putting 
down your anthropology textbooks (or the latest Issue of GA). smashing your playstatla^. and 
practicing a few of these relatively easy skills. Think of It as a lifetime process and It won ,t seem 
so overwhelming. 

good web tltes for ftreitartlng how-to: , 

ht»p://www;primlllvefire.com/ 

http://www.geoclfies.com/survivorgene/hearth.html 
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It's' Impossible Jo talk about gathering lood and living from the wild without mentioning fire. 
Fire plays a huge role In everyone's life - both primitively and even In the modem hyper-sterile 
prison oMndus trial civilization. In the latter, it Is more easily taken for granted, whereas In our 
primaljslate, fire Is appreciated within a more intimate relationship. We have always used it to 
cook ow food, to keep warm, to create various tools, and most importantty, at the end of the 
day wej can gather around the fire to share stories and to dance and sing. In civilized society, 
the warm glow of a healthy community Is replaced by the mind-fucking, brainwashing rays of 
the television and computer. 

Fire'iran awesome force In nature, and besides the ways we have benefited from it, it also 
plays an important ecological role. Forest and prairie fires have provided a cleansing element 
without, which natural succession in an ecosystem is not possible.. Suppression of wildfire In 
moderr, jsociety has led to a decline In diversity of species and a stunting of ecosystem health, 
not to Mention a buildup of potentially flammable material that fuels the catastrophic fires that 
we sea today. And when it comes down to It, life on this planet could not even exist without a 
big bail .of fire (the sun) nurturing and feeding It. 

Alfffl Bgh the humyn body Is capable of digesting and processing a completely raw diet, all 
exampjes of hunler-gatherers still living today use fire to cook at least some of their food, 
especially in northern climates. Some anthropologists suggest that cooking our food made It 
easier to 1 digest (by breaking down fibers and cell walls), reducing the amount of time and 
energyj spent chewing, thus leading to a reduction In our jaw size. (Some also credit (?) 
civilization itself with the advent of cooked food, as it supposedly allowed humyns to spend less 
time on Chewing and more time building things and thinking). Cooking made new food sources 
availafblp which were formerly inedible, which was biologically necessary as climate changed 



HOW (T ALL BEGAN... 

Our first feral feast of roadkill was on spring equinox of 2002. That past winter we had 
experimented with skinning and tanning, using a possum and a raccoon we had found on the 
roadside. Years earlier I had been at an earth flrstl rendezvous where some folks hit a deer on 
the way there. They drove Into the gathering with It strapped to the roof of Iheir car. and after 
some controversy, were relegated to a distant hilltop to roast It on a spit. I ale some then, and 
remember thinking little of its ethics. $tiH, I would never have thought of actually stopping a car 
to pick up roadkill to eat. Thankfully I never kilied any animals that I knew of while driving. 

So on spring equinox we were driving in the suburbs of a large southeastern city and spotted 
a fox dead on theioadslde. Our first thought was what a great fur It would make. We scraped It 
up (it wasn't very mangled at all) and took It to our friends' house downtown, and Ursus skinned 
it In the backyard while our friends assisted. When It was all done and hanging gutless and 
skinless from a tree. It was like some collective epiphany, why not eat II? There was a great tlreplt 
there and several willing "freegans". along with a few pretty hardcore vegans (Including Ursus) 
who raised no protest. After a couple hours on a spit (a stick shoved through Its anus and out lis 
mouth), the grey fox was edible. I guess It was something about the start of a new season - It was 
almost ritualistic, without trying to make it so. Some stood by and watched while 4 or 5 of us 
feasted on the fox. Ursus, a hardcore vegan, was perhaps the most voracious. There was 
something primal about his eating- like a wild man caged for years eating only bagels and 
bananas. Ursus tanned the skin and later Wore 11 around his neck like a scarf. 

Three months later in midsummer, we found a raccoon. Ursus skinned It and tanned the hide, 
and roasted It on a fire, then made a delicious stew. He also rendered the fat Info oil to use for 
frying. Raccoon Is pretty oily. 

Three months later, on fall equinox, we scooped up another grey fox and roasted It over a 
fire. A week after that, we found a rabbit on the roadside In another large southeastern city and 
ale rabbit stew with veggies foraged from the urban wilds. Just a few days later, we found a 
dead pigeon on the side of a city street In a small town. When Ursus called my attention to II. 
and I saw the look In his eyes. I protested: "Oh no you don't" - It Just seemed like too much, and 
pointless being so small. He grabbed It anyway, wrapping It In newspaper, beneath the horrified 
eyes of more than a few passerby. I found this rather embarasslng. but Ursus later reminded me 
of the basic truth of the situation: "Fuck 'em". A few steps later we found another dead pigeon 
that was In even belter condition than the first one. We took them home and made "pigeon- 
noodle soup", and by the way pigeons do have a lot of meat on them.. ..and they're really 
tasty too; 

POTENTIAL KISKS OF EATING ROADKILL £ 

One of the most severe risks of roadkill Is RABIES. In order to assure your safety from this deadly 
serious brain Inflammation, USE RUBBER GLOVES when gutting and skinning any warm-blooded 
animal (warm blooded as In mammals and birds, not In regard to blood temperature). If you 
don't feel the need to exercise this absolute caution, at least make sure you don't have any 
open wounds on your hands or skin that touches the animal. The virus affects the brain of the 
animal, so be really careful when braln-tannlng. Although freezing doesn't kill rabies, it WILL cook 
out of a carcass, and actually, It eventually dies when an animal dies. Generally speaking, 
boiling the animal first (rather than Just grilling it) Is a good Idea, especially If It's a notorious rabies 
carrier. Fortunately It is extremely rare and practically unheard of. though not Impossible for 
animals such as deer, bears, moose, caribou, and others to carry rabies. Most cases of rabies 
Infection In the US ore from biles from rabid dogs. Generally the most common wild carriers of 
the disease In the US are raccoons, possums, skunks, foxes, bats, and feral dogs. In different 
regions though It Is common for a certain type of animal to be the main carriers while II can be 
an unlikely carrier In another region. 

One good way to avoid it Is to only pick up herbivores, which stlfl leaves you with a wide 
variety of roadkill options. This means rabbits, squirrels, beavers, woodchucks. birds, and yes of 
course the highly sought after prized roadkill Deer are all safe. Plus cold blooded animals are In 
no danger of carrying Rabies which means snakes . turtles. Alligators, and all other Reptiles, 
Amphibians, and any fish that might happen to flop across the road are also safe. There are . 
vaccinations for the virus for both pre exposure and post exposure witch are 100% effective. 
When rabies Is transmitted and left untreated it Is 99% fatal, plus once symptoms arrive If Is 
already loo late. So II might be worth It to go ahead gel your shots before civilization collapses. 
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Other Diseases to be aware of: TULAREMIA or "Rabbit fever" Is transmitted by directly handling 
Infected animals. Insect bites and by Inhaling the spores. It begins with an abrupt fever, cough, 
vomiting, has relapses after several days, and can effect many parts of the body. A common s " 
safe way to avoid rabbit fever is to only eat rabbit between the first and last frost or never eaf 
them In a month that doesn't have a "R" in It. Also, as with all meat be aware of Salmonella and 
Trichinosis. ■, 

HOWTODOIT 

When you find the roadklll you should try to determine if It Is edible or not. If you saw the animal 

get hit then It's obviously fit to eat (although you may have to put It out of Its misery). If the victim 

Is flattened Into a pancake In the middle of the highway then it's probably best to leave It. Most 

roadklll we pick up Is usually on smaller 2-lane roads and not on heavily traveled Interstates. Most 

of the time (not always), good ones will be sitting off the road or In a median where it Isn't '' " 

constantly being pulverized. Sometimes it can be hard to determine how fresh an animal Is. A 

lot of factors can contribute to how fast the meat spoils^ especially terriperdture. ObvloOsly? 

roadklll will stay fresher longer In colder weather and spoil faster In warmer weather. Once we 

found a raccoon around ?am that we knew had been hit that night or earlier in the morning " 

because we had passed that way the evening before and It wasn't there. This was In 

midsummer, but because It didn't sit out In the heat it wasn't spoiled yet. It's best to go case by 

case and follow your Instincts. Here are some things to help you decide: • 

1) If It smells like rotting flesh It's spoiled, although it Is common for dead animals' bowels to 
release excrement or gas upon Impact or when you move the carcass. 

2) If lis eyes are clouded over white it's probabfy no good to eat. 

3) If It Is covered In flies or maggots or other Insects it's probably no good. 

4) If there are fleas on the animal there's a good chance It's stiff edible. 

5) If Its completely mangled, It's probably not worth the effort 

6) Rigor mortis (when the animal stiffens) - Some people say It's no good when rigor mortis sets 
In, but most of the animals we've eaten have been stiff. Larger animals like deer may take 
longer to get stiff and so It may be true In that case, but we don't see how. At Teaching 
Drum outdoor school In Wisconsin, they say they take deer even when they're bloated.' 

None of these examples are definite signs of Inedibility, which Is why we say to exercise caution 
and go case by case. We once found a really weird large Insect larvae Imbedded In a rabbit's 
skin. The sight of the squirming black larvae made our skin crawl, but we ate the rabbit anyway. 
Be sure to cook the roadklll well to kill any bacteria or parasites. The animal doesn't have to be 
as fresh If you're lust using the skin. 

SKINNING 8, TANNING MAMMALS 

Tools- All toots for skinning and fanning can be made primitively or Just use what you have 
available. You will need: . , 

1 ) A blade- made from a shattered bone, a flint knapped stone, a sharp seashell, or a modem 
steel knife or box cutter will work. .-, •'.... ■ . .,..,• 

2) Cordage or nails- To stretch the skin . ..,, , ,.''•■'"■' 

3) A scraper- To scrape the hide when dry. This can be made from many things: bone, shells, 
deer scapula, wood, stone or metal 

SKINNING ■■../:« 

1 ) Lay the animal on Its back on an incline, or hang It from a tree by Its neck.Make an Incision 
In a straight line from the fall to the neck, or chin, faking care to not cut through the Inner 
muscle tissue. 

2) Cut off the feet or make an Incision around the ankles 

3) Make an Incision up each leg from Incision # 1 to Incision #2 
A) Peel away skin and cut as much fat and flesh as possible away from the hide, leaving It on 

the body, starting on one side of the Incision, cutting to the backbone, then the other. Be 
careful not to puncture the hide. On some animals such as rabbits the skin can be pulled off 
with hardly any use ot the knife. The head and tail can be left on the body or cut off with 
the rest of the hide. • 



FEEDBACK... 

S *!" ICl lZ? S teW con ™»"™™<iM*P*'W we've gotten so far. We Invite any teeMck or 

Interested In wild foods, and hope to keep meeting more scavenger /toragers out therl l| ■'■ | 

.r:" '.''-'.^ ''• - K ' " . - Mil, 

5ome thoughts from afeUowieral forager.., ■■.■■- 

ev2 a nr«I n hn S c °^ ^'^owlng for me. Every place Is so filled with newness and life 
every area has Its own unique; flavor and rhythm with the cycle of seasons, the time of roots" in 
dormancy .hrough.hoo^flowers and fruits andfinally Inta seed to once again fa! toC earth 
h h( t° $ 6b H a ^ ^thfrPlanfs through the landscape, following (he^S emS 
?h« nr« . f ' r her J?W see on ;drea where largeamounts of planUoods a re IgnoreT fnow 
Seso^^ 

often a harvest ^has ;a ; correspbhding animal counterpart that thrives on that food' eSbhants 
"7! d " orth ^^cq,6nd the large groves of mesqulfe. osage orangel SndSother 
plants now lie forgotten s nee they were eliminated by early hunters often vffie ?rtoB$¥haHve 

frlw T kT! Z ' n #'t ,he P ' ant CVC,es ' ***riv with the harvests as the £& 
* " f J" ^" a la ,he y B°'hered wild rice, acoms, seaweed, wild turnips, and pK^SKt a 

5ESEES SS|rSl^ have5rwQS w* " $ own " ua,$ w 

most of us are not sldwed dowr). enough to subsist on the wilds as our sole source of 
d« «H«H^K U, H We are H be ? ,nn,n 'to n°«ce the abundance thai surrounds us whether i| be 
SS * 2322?!? SpeCl6S w Weeds ,haf ,ollow human settlement. olLe 
around w* 2S2 ?***"* * ^ ""^ ,h6re ,S li,erall >' ,0 ™ of food W Mng on thef 
S2£JE fST. Cfea,e ° ur # ° wn mi S ra,ion cycles based upon this surplus, .like ptanrthgTour 
on aTJn,n P «Hn ,Une $ ° tSJX?."" harW ^ seawe ° d -°' loading a pickup with coconuf while 
,°i^ n ach ,n K p J°, me ne'Ohborhoods will even pay you to take them (we wouldn't want' hem 
aWng on anybody 1).. even setting up networks of trade by harvesting what's In abundancb 
somewhere and then taking it to where It Is rare, as travelers, part of our work Is to poHlnaf J 
spread seeds and Ideas, and clear pathways of communication, but thereto™ of wSc (Wods 
everywhere and we don't have to travel to for off places. Just acknowledge SEZ*3> GS? 
pick J up. when I'm eating acoms I feel like I'm awakening somfgenencmem^L rert Jna 
SSSSTSS TS*" 1 ' e,a,ionshi P '"at we have with the oak. native am^^ansTn S ° 
country ate about 500 pounds of acoms a year. 1 think I've had about 5 |? 

storing ** ° f ***** "^ J? ° CCUf h abundanc ° " W* by no means complete, ju] lie 

seaweed - June, California coast ; 
plnenufs -September, sierra mountains 
pecans -late fall, southeast 
mushrooms - winter, northwest 
coconuts - all year, south florlda : 
acorns -fall widespread 
wild rice - late summer, great lakes 

I'm way Into learning more oh .he subject: allveandwild@care2 com 

(send us addition, to the list of seasonal wild foods harvests you know about tor future )ssu[ 

WJUTE-V.S 1 Wifo^ p. CorvJ 




BlOOKSTO^E 



"These are .he two field guides that we carry: 

Audubon's Field Guide to Mushrooms 

concealed cash or a blank rnTey o™, (%T^ ™ P ^ " ,era,Ure d,5fr ° ,ls '- Se " d " 



As^eviHe, NC 2SSOZ 
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WfUroots'rc^j 
Z\p\ip. cokS\. 
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I) U NQCHJ 

Janoderm'd Lucldum (Medicinal) 

ing Chi Istolso known as Relshi. and gelling qulle popular as a "Mycomedidne". It's considered 

Ihe musi'J bom of Immortality" In Chinese medicine, and Is valued for overall vitality and even 

plrllual enlightenment. Another Ganoderma (appalatum). Artist Conk, has similar medicinal 

luallties. and Is distinguishable by the chalky white underside of the shelf that you can scratch 

lesigns In] jjjf *hus, the name. Break It Into chunks and simmer It 30 minutes (maybe a half cup 

.f fungus t6 5 cups of water?) or until the water Is dark. It's bitter tasting, so mix It with something 

avorful lik'f mint or hemlock needles, or just water it down. You can tincture It too, but break It 

ito very srjiall pieces or pulverize It. The firm shelf hardens as It dries, so break It up first. Store It In 

i very dryfeontainer. ■',.'• 




MUSIJROOM IDENTIFICATION BOOKS - essential for any mushroom hunter. Get several of them 
andj'do a lot of cross-referencelng. The first three have lots of Information about collecting 
methods and processes for deducing the species, with antecdotes and lore to give ydu a full 
picture of mushroom hunters' culture. 

jj' ;j} \M ushrooms Demystified- David Aurora 

" iEd/b/e Wild Mushrooms of North America: A Fleld-to-kltchen Guide - Fischer/Bessette 
All the Rain Promlses..And More - David Aurora 
Audubon's Field Guide to Mushrooms 
Peterson's Field Guide to Mushrooms 
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The Ritual of 
the mishroom Foray 




rv\usViv-oorv\ 



—Enter the woods quietly. Watch your step to avoid twigs that 
might snap and dry leaves that might crackle. You must be silent — 
not to avoid alarming the quarry, but to avoid distracting your- 
self from the ritual. Keep your nose to the wind, bearing in mind 
that some quarry is more easily detected by scent than by sight 

— Meticulously scan the forest floor, keeping in mind that some of 
the choicest quarry is also the best camouflaged. Forsake no pos- 
sible terrestrial hiding places; but scour the piles of last autumn's 
fallen leaves, and examine the carpets of green moss. Inspect the 
upturned roots of windfallen trees, and observe the rotting logs, . 
for some wonderful delight may be hiding anywhere. 

— Walk not erect, nor in a straight line, but, rather, stay low and 
wander aimlessly and in circles. Remember perspective is every- 
thing, and what cannot be seen from here must be seen from 
there. Steal glances above, too, into the tr e e s and at their trunks; 
' for often the object of your quest will be hiding there, counting •• 
on your eyes to be too earthbound to spot it in its arboreal 
sanctuary. ; 

— Look, look again, look even once more, and, finally, look again, 
never counting how many times, for it is the rule of the mush- 
room hunt that they who have not found any mushrooms have • 
not looked closely enough, nor long enough, nor at enough 
places, nor from enough different angles. .^T—S. 




CLEANING 

especially if you are planning to cook It on a spit. 
5) Wash the carcass Inside and out of dirt .hair, blood .etc. 

At this point you probably wan. to go ahead and cook the meat and go on to stake the hide 
later. 

STAKING AND STRETCHING THE HIDE 
fne easiest method of staking tor us crippled cMlzed folk Is 
the nafl the hide to a board or piece of plywood, *■■■» 
furs.de against the board. Mall the hide comer to , comer first 
and then continue nailing all the way around, stretching In 
a« directions as you go along. You can do It the more primitive 
way by making a frame out of A sticks with 2 of them stuck 
vertically mto the ground (or 2 sticks attached hork°nha»y 
to 2 saplings), punching holes all the way *°^ %****• 
and tying string or cordage from the holes to the frame. 
Yet another method would be to lie the hide fiat and 
tack It to the ground with sharpened sticks. 



Vr.pJ-l tk« Hid. 



mwismm? 

and baskets. 



The (Pimal Indians are especially 

fond of squirrels or any game. The old 

folks say that the reason the tribe Is 

dying is because they are compelled 

to eat beef and flour instead of fish, 

game, acorns, buckeyes, wild bulbs 

and tubers, shell fish and seaweed, 

salt from the ocean and sugar from the 

pine tree. 

Grace Hudson 
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, 1) CHICKEN Qf THE W9QP? (oka "sulphur shelf" or "chicken mushroom") 

> Laetiporus sulphur e us ' 

u/ IS °u n ,f eamed l,s name becauie » really does taste fike chicken 
we think Its more the texture than anything that's chicken-like. Many 
people are familiar with this one. but are unsure when they come 
. across It. The most distinctive thing about It is its colon bright orange 
or yellow. If grows like a shelf rather than from a stem, and has NO GILLS 
I has pores, thus belonging to a group called the polypores. The pores ' 
underside) are usually yellow. The edges are kind of Jagged, and 

It k found In a dump of overlapping clamshell-shaped caps. Remember NO STEM no ri'iV* 
mlnT,^ " b/ f "? " U S ° nd SQU,eein9 " Wi,h ^ and °»< adding fom^ wa.e afh^a f^w 

RECIPE: CHICKEN-OF-7HE-WOODS SALAD -serves 4 

Chicken of the Woods |4 bread slice-sized shelves) 

Veganaise 

Assorted veggies 

Umeboshl Plum vinegar (or any other vinegar) ' . 

Half a Lemon of juice 

- Slice the Chicken and steam OR simmer them. (In 1 Inch of water, In a covered pan) for it) 
minutes or more If especially tough. 

- Remove and let cool 
l - Dice the veggies (carrots, celery, onion, squash) 

- Lightly steam the veggies, one by one In order of thickness 

- Chop the chicken In small chunks (or use a food processor) & mix the veggies with I 

- Mince some fresh garlic Into the salad. 

- Spoon 3 large dollops of Veganaise Into It and blend well. 

- Add lemon juice, 1 -2 tsp of vinegar and a couple pinches of salt to taste 

- Spread It on sandwiches or eat with chips, or rolled up In a tortilla or grape leaves or bollf d 
Rock Tripe (see entry). 

2) OYSTER MUSHROOMS 
Pleurotus osfreafus 

Oysters are delicate and mild tasting. They seem to be really popular In grocery stores as a sort 
of "gourmet" mushroom, yet they are not hard to come across in the wild, and they're a W\ 
commonly cultivated species. You have to be really careful with these because they can pe 
. • mistaken for other gllled mushrooms that can make you sick. I get a subconscious hesitation with 
them caused by my kneejerk reaction to any white mushrooms (two of the deadliest mushrooms 
we encounter In this continent are white), but they are so Irresistible that I have put my faljtj'ln 
them several times and never been disappointed. Fry these up In oil with garlic and salt, then 
cover the bottom of the skillet with water, cover, and let them simmer for 10 minutes. Don'jtjji 
overcook them but cook therri wen. aOv nn 

£» 

3)MOREt5 

Morchella esculenta 
' ■"■ There are a bunch of different Morel species, all with the 

genus name Morella. There's yellow and black and Half-Free 

most commonly. The most distinctive thing about Morels are 

the way their cap attaches to the top of the stalk, rather than 

draping down over the stalk. If you cut It lengthwise it would 

be one hollow shaft. There is a false morel that can make you 

sick that Is like an umbrella. The skin of the cap Is ridged and pitted, with ridges connectln 

horizontally and vertically. This is a truly useful and sought after fungus. They aren't necess 

easy to find, but when you do you are lucky. They have many different hablfats. but seer) 

prefer high elevations and places where forest fires happen. Apparently they are really re 

the Great Plains, the Gulf Coast, and the southwest desert. They appear as early as late swing In 

the southeast, and later In summer In the northeast and the northern mountain regions ou vyest. 

We've eaten them In the northern rockles, and the southern appalachlans. Sautee em up like 

any mushroom- they're pretty tender, but give them 10 minutes at least. 

- Stt\ 




RED QIQ 



Ifi (JrifoBum proteose) There ore several types of clover, but red clover has pinkish- 
blossoms. It's a heavyweight nutritive that's best known for Its "blood-building" and 



mageraL - 

possible jbnfi-cancer properties. Steep the blossoms for a yummy mild tasting daily brew. 
YARROW f Achillea millefolium) This bitter herb Is known to bring down fevers (by Inducing 
sweating), and stop bleeding and toothaches. If you cut your finger, press yarrow leaves on the 
cut to s'iem profuse bleeding. It can draw out Inflammations (In the case of bolls or pimples) 
when used as a skin wash (the tea) or a poultice (crushed fresh leaves applied directly). Once I 
had a painful toothache from a wisdom tooth coming In. that lasted for a couple weeks. I tried 
all the different commercial tinctures I could grab and nothing would work. Then one day I was 
working In the garden admiring the beautiful yarrow plants everywhere and remembered their 
medicinal value. I chewed on the fresh green leaves and flowers and within 5 minutes the pain 
was gone and didn't come back. 

MULLEIN IVerbascum thapsus) This Is an Incredibly distinctive plant. It often grows 4 or 5 feet tall, 
in sunnyplaces like roadsides, fields and woods edges. It's soft velvety leaves have earned It the 
reputation of "nature's toilet paper. Try II as a menstrual padl People smoke it dried and cut 
wilh tobacco or other herbs, to help decongest the lungs. It's also used as a tea for this purpose. 
Its mucillagenous quality makes It handy for soothing Internal Irritations and Inflammations (sore 
throat arjid lungs, coughing, diarrhea). It's often used with garlic oil as an earache soother. 
Dead rvl'ullein stalks can also make great arrow shafts If they are straight enough or can be 
straightened. They are also said to make good hand drills for starting fires. 
JEWELWEED (Impallens pallida) Jewetweed Is probably the best remedy for poison Ivy, which Is 
convenient because It often grows near bye or along with polson/vy. Just chew the leaves and 
stems Into a paste and apply to the afflicted area. Jewetweed can help prevent poison Ivy 
outbreaks and Is a good remedy for most skin aliments. Young Jewetweed shoots and leaves 
can be'jpolled and eaten raw In small quantities In the spring. 

» PLANTS BOOKS 

feferson's Guide fo Edible Plants 




WILD 



' fleferson's Guide to Medicinal Plants 

Horn Brown's Guide to Wild. Edible and Medicinal Plants 

l : field Guide to Edible Wild Plants - Bradford Angler 

Botany In A Day - Thomas Bpel 

Ictenfffyfng and Harvesting Edible and Wild Medicinal Plants, In Wild (and not so wild) 

Places - Steve Brill 

The Wild Vegetarian Cookbook - Steve Brill ^<— 

WILD PLANTS WEB SUES: /-"(__>^ 

http://teas-herbals.com/wild_weeds_nutrilion_table.htm 

hllp://www.wildmanslevebrill.com 

http://wW.wlldroots.com/wfldfocids/wwwboard.shtml 

hllp://cpmmunlty-2.webtv.net/Talmloyd/FORAGINGTHEEDIBLE/ . 

http://diJnoz.org/Home/CookIng/Wild_Foods/ 

http://W)jvw.naturenode.com/reclpes/reclpes.htrnl 

'Jt: 

WILD FOOD WORKSHOPS /SCHOOLS: 

OREGON, Wild Food Adventures - http://www.wildtoodadvenlures.com/primer.hlml 

NYC - hi|p://www.wlldmanstevebrlll.com • 

MONTaR) A. Hollowlop Outdoor School - http://www.hollowtoD.com/pls.htm 

WISCONSIN, Teaching Drum Outdoor School - http://hosllng.newnorth.net/tdrums2/ 




HERBALMEDICINE BOOKS A WEBSITES: 

Rosemfliy Gladstar's "Family Herbal", or any other of her books 

David fiqffman's "The New Holistic Herbal" ■ 

Michael Wore's "Medicinal Plants of the West" 

Tom Brown's Field Guide fo Edible and Medicinal Planfs 

hllp://w^w.essortment.com/in/Health.Altematlve/ 

hllp://www.cure-zone.org 

hltp://v<>fVW.botanlcal.cbm/bolanlcal/mgmh/mgmh.html 
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ih.theisummer of 1933, |we 
madel contact with larga bands o( 
Indians who had come out of the Pelly 
mountain country to exchange thelf 
fur* at the last outpost of the Hudson 
BayCompany. . . they have remained 
as nomadic wandering tribes follow- 
ing the moose and caribou herds In 
the necessary search to obtain foods. 
I ■ The rigorous winters reach sev- 
enty degrees below zero. This pre- 
cludes the possibility of maintaining 
dairy animals or growing seed cereals 
or fruits. The diet of these Indians Is 
almost entirely limited to the wild 
animals of the chase. This made a 
study of them exceedingly Important. 
. The wfsdom of these people regard- 
' Ihg Nature's laws and their skill In 
adapting themselves to the rigorous 
. climate and very limited variety of 
foods, and these olten very hard to 
obtain, have developed a skill In the 
art of living comfortably with rugged 
Nature that has been approached by 
few other tribes In the world. The 
sense of honor arnong these tribes Is 
. so strong that practically all cabins, 
temporarily unoccupied due to the 
absence of the Indians on their hunt- 
ing trip, were entirely unprotected by 
locks; and the valuables belonging to 
the Indians were left In plain sight 
. . . .The condition of the teeth, and 
1 the shape of the dental arches and the 
Jiaclal form, were superb. Indeed, In 
Several group examined not a single 
tooth was found that had ever been 

attacked by tooth decay Careful 

Inquiry regarding the presence of ar- 
thritis was made In the more Isolated ' 
groups. We neither saw nor heard of 
a case In the Isolated groups. How- 
ever, at the point of contact with the 
foods of modem civilization many cases 
were found Including ten bed-ridden 
cripples In a series of about twenty 
Indian homes. Some other affections 
made their appearance here, particu- 
larly tuberculosis which was taking a' 
very severe toll of the children who 
had been born at this center. . . . The 
suffering from tooth decay was tragic. 
There were no dentists, no doctors 
available within hundreds of miles to 
relieve suffering. 



Traditional food may ease diabetes epidemic 
among American Indians 



"\ 




« J |HM*t Mar»ar«t S— «h M »»• 

«t I'r* seal M*j v™ - •"« n«u*p. — o>~d 

(Mm » FtMtn/Ofl Oun^mrton ) 



MhuMnota Public Radio 
Oacambor 21, 2001 

Nearly 40 percent of American Indians in Minnesota will get diabetes. 
They are also more likely to suffer serious side efTects. On the White 
Earth Reservation, a pilot project is trying to reduce the effects of 
diabetes by bringing back a diet based on traditional native roods. 

Elghty-three-year-old Margaret Smith' 
doesn't have lima to sit and talk. She has 
a van furl of food to detlver to homes 
scattered across the northern Minnesota 
reservation. 

Smith found her diabetes was much 
easier to control when she ata a 
traditional diet that Included wild rice and 
hominy com. She set out to convlnea 
others to change their diets. 

*I Just had to go and find these people 
myself," said Smith. Td 9" <° ""* P ,ac * 
and they'd say, so and so is diabetic too. 
So that's how I found everybody. I found 
175 people." 

Smith Is the catalyst and engine for this project. She drives hundreds of 
miles delivering 175 sacks of food every month to elders with diabetes. The 
deliveries take about two weeks. She makes the 175 Jars of Jam that are 
part of each month's food package. 

She also has to face treacherous roads 
and occasionally Inhospitable dogs. 

At one stop an elderty man chases the 
dogs away and helps Smith pack another 
sack or buffalo meat, wild rice, hominy 
com, Jam, maple syrup end fresh roasted 
coffee. 

"It's a real good program." said Harry, 
"toe eat a lot of hominy, we eat a rot of 
wild rice. We drink a lot of coffee too. It's 
realty good, too. We love that maple 
syrup, too." 

Harry said his wife Is diabetic. He thinks 
traditional native foods help keep her 
healthy. • 

As she drives across the northern 

Minnesota reservation, Smith talks about the toll diabetes takes on Indian 

people. She can think of ten people who have succumbed to the disease In 

recent months. Dozens suffer from serious complications. Margaret Smith 

remembers growing up In a time when diabetes was not a serious health 

Issue. 




K— panrt Sm«i daflvam ITS bajs or 
rood »•'>' month. SfM ateo mil •• ('•• 
175 Jin of Jam that ace part of tht rood 
package. Othar foodi >r« buffalo, wad 
rka, hominy com, mapta • yrup and 

COffM. '• 

(HM Photo/Dan Gondtfjon ) 



The physiques of the Indians of 
the far north who are still II vlng In their 
Isolated locations and In accordance 
with their accumulated wisdom were 
superb. There were practically no Ir- 
regular teeth Including no Impacted 
Ihlrdmolari, as evidenced by the fart ■ 
that all Individuals old enough to have 
the molars erupted had them standing 
In position and functioning normally 



for mastication. . . . Where the Indi- 
ans were using the white man's food 
tooth decay was very severe. ... In 
the new generation, after meeting 
the white civilization and Using his 
foods, many developed crooked teeth, 
so-called, with deformed dental 
arches. Weston Price, DOS Nutrition 
tnd Phyifcal Oegenerttion 
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